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Shakespeare on the Soviet Stage 
| by F. J. Brown 


Mucu astonishment was caused at the recent “Exhibition of Soviet 
Life” at the Suffolk Galleries, by the remarkable series of photographs 
illustrating Soviet performances of Shakespeare. The vivid and inspiring 
story of the Soviet Union’s unceasing interest in our great poet, was 
hinted at by about 100 photographs. 

I say “hinted at” advisedly, because it seems to me that several 
thousand photos would be necessary to tell the story. Let us glance for 
a moment at one aspect of this story, one episode from a tale that is 
longer than “ Hamlet” and more dramatic than “ Othello.” 

In April, 1939, the Soviet stage celebrated an anniversary which, to our 
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discredit, was almost completely ignored in this country. The 375th 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. During that month over 200 Soviet 
theatres staged Shakespeare’s plays, whilst a Jubilee Conference met in 
Moscow to discuss the staging of plays new to the U.S.S.R. As a result 
of this Conference, performances have since been staged of “As You 
Like It,” “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The Tempest” and “ Cymbeline.’ 

Now, it is obvious from the results achieved that this Conference and 
this Festival did not spring out of nothingness, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that Russian interest in Shakespeare did not arise fully grown 
on April 23rd, 1939. This anniversary was merely a nodal point, “a 
climacteric” of ceaseless, restless interest in the great creative artists of 
the world. It arose naturally as a development from Lenin’s declaration 
in~1920: 

“Unless we clearly understand that only by an exact knowledge 
of the culture created by the whole development of mankind, that 
only by re-working this culture is it possible to build proletarian 
culture, we shall not be able to solve our problem. . . . Proletarian 
culture must be the result of the natural development of the stores 
of knowledge which mankind has accumulated under the yoke of 
capitalist society, landlord society and bureaucratic society.” 

The energies of the Soviet state and peoples, have given new life and 
meaning to the accumulations of world culture The present and the 
hopes of the future have been enriched by the best elements of the past. 
Parallel with such achievements as the cutting of the Moscow-Volga 
canal, the building of Magnitogorsk and Dnieperstroy has gone the 
translation of Shakespeare into twenty-two Union languages, the revival 
and re-appraisal of Tolstoy and kindred activities. 

The past is no longer a monument, but a movement that enriches the 
present by impingement upon it. 

These are the implications of those 100 or so Soviet stage photographs. 
My chief criticism of the photos is that out of the sixteen productions 
covered, thirteen are from Moscow theatres. (But one Moscow theatre 
is the Central Theatre of the Red Army). 

There were no photos of “ Romeo and Juliet” at Irkutsk in the depths 
of Siberia, “The Winter’s Tale” at Gorky, or “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” 
at Leningrad. 

These were important omissions, since one of the most important facts 
of Soviet culture is its decentralisation. Wherever the people are, there 
are the people’s theatres, professional and amateur existing side by side 
in friendly rivalry. Surely that is the greatest moral that is to be 
learned from this new Soviet culture. That to reach the people one must 
go to the places where the people are, and then enthuse the people into 
building their own culture. Setting up some central establishment and 
piously hoping that the people will come there, is to invert Lenin’s 
advice. It is preserving the worst elements of the old culture. ; 
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The Interview by Mulk Raj Anand 


It was visitors’ day at Faridpur Jail. 

But, presumably, because Khan Bahadur Sheikh Ahmed Din, the Head 
Jailer, charged an exorbitant fee, very few people had been able to buy 
the privilege of a little affection that day. And only three persons waited 
outside the giant gate with the iron bars for interviews. 

One of them was an old peasant who sat with a load of shopping 
suspended from a stave which he held across his shoulder. The other 
was a voung woman whose white silk sari fell loosely back from her 
hair and disclosed a sombre, wheat-blonde face which seemed suddenly 
tense, for ordinarily it would not have shown the slightest trace of self- 
consciousness, as there was still a twinkle of brightness in the big, 
brown eves, even though they seemed to have seen too much. And 
there was myself. 

I remember that I was struck by the contrast between the presence of 
the weather-beaten, rugged old rustic and this seemingly sophisticated 
specimen of Indian womanhood of the cities, who change their saris as 
often as they change their minds and are generally prone to sit around 
like dressed-up dolls in their badly furnished withdrawing rooms, eating 
betel-leaf galore and occasionally abusing their servants into alacrity. 
For though, as I came up by the District Courts, where small, sleek 
lawyers flocked around small, angular peasants, I could have imagined 
the old man visiting jail because he seemed poor and obviously had a 
relation residing in the only place where the poor are most welcome, 
I could not have fancied this young woman here; for in spite of the 
fact that I had come to see Ajit Kumar Sen, who had been languishing 
in Faridpur Jail without a trial for the past two years with a group of 
politicals who had been transferred from the Deoli internment camp, 
jail was still connected in my mind with criminals, thieves and 
murderers, with none of whom I could connect this silk-saried young 
lady. 

As I sat down to wait through the hours it takes for the officers of 
His Majesty’s Government in India to negotiate business of any kind, 
I was made more intensely aware of her presence by my own curiosity 
as well as by the attention which the long-moustached, armed warder 
was paying her, as he stood, rifle in hand, over our heads and fidgeted 
about, now stamping his feet, now clearing his throat noisily, now striking 
the butt end of his rifle on the ground, all obviously to attract her. 

“ Ari, at least look this side,” he half coughed and whispered in the 
surreptitious manner of a naive young heart-squanderer in the market of 
love who is still respectable enough not to want to be seen in search of 
a woman too openly. 

The woman moved the cloth on her head, shifted on her seat, fanned 
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her face with an edge of her sari and casually averted her eyes from one 
side to the other. 

Whereupon the warder took a few steps away from her as if he was 
going to resume his duty as the sentinel of the hell on which the July 
sun was pouring down the terrible fury of its afternoon hate. But 
then he walked back and, affecting to inhale a mouthful of breath, took 
a deep sigh, twisted his long moustachios, as though to restore his pride 
and take the pallor of chagrin off his face. 

Some new convicts were coming up the road behind us from the 
direction of the District Courts, their iron fetters clanking against their 
chains as they marched; but as yet there was no sign of Sen beyond 
the iron gates, in the hall. So I interested myself in the antics of the 
warder. 

Unable to recover his equanimity and conscious, perhaps, that the old 
peasant and I had seen him make vague overtures to the lady, he sought 
to cover up his desire by humming a love tune recently sung by Miss 
Dulari. But they say “can you cure a heart-ache by changing the 
pillow,” and, from the lack of confidence in his utterance of the melody 
he seemed to be aware of the fact that he had not much of a voice. 

The failure of this approach made him resort to indirect speech again. 

“ Listeners never hear their praise,” he said to the pock-marked Head- 
warder who sat immediately near the small entrance in the giant iron 
gate, on a tall stool by a high desk, a bunch of keys on a huge ring in 
his left hand as he wrote on a register propped up before him with the 
right. 

At that the pock-marked Head-warder shouted significantly: 

“Why! What’s the talk? To-day our jail seems to have become a 
fair. The Moon of Id seems to have arisen on the horizon... .”” And 
though his oblique speech referred to the woman, he pointed towards 
the fresh convicts. 

“Tt is better to be a free bird than a king in prison,” murmured the 
old peasant, half to himself and half to me as he came to from a 
moment’s doze. 

The light-heartedness of the Head-warder and the stir in the air pro- 
duced by the clanking of the new convicts’ fetters encouraged the sentry 
to believe that his open solicitations might expose him to censure. 

“ Aye, say a word, oh Moon of Id, that I may break my fast,” he said 
loudly. “I am dying of thirst.” 

The woman turned to me and said: 

“Why sir, do you think we will be granted the interview soon? ” 

The warder began to sing a verse about rivals before I could 
answer her. 

“T think the time given was half-past two,” I said. 

“Tt is a quarter to four,” she said, looking at her wrist watch. 

“The Khan Bahadur is probably enjoying his siesta,” I ventured. 
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“This is their way,” the old peasant said, wiping the sweat off his 
brow with his hand as he lifted his head from where he had sunk it 
hopelessly in the pit of his interlocked arms. “ Alas for him whose 
lawyer has become plaintiff. .’ And he was burr-burring all to 
himself when the Head-warder came to the small door, applied a key to 
the lock, pushed the bars, and beckoned to the policeman in charge of 
the new convicts to enter. 

The clanking of the convicts’ chains and fetters as they walked effort- 
fully into the hall ahead of the policeman filled the atmosphere again. 
But when the troupe had passed behind the bars and sat down in heaps 
by the Head-warder’s desk and the old peasant had relapsed into his 
stupor, the sentry sensed that his ‘beloved’ was seeking protection in 
the shadow of my presence, and resumed his steps. 

“It took me the whole morning to get a special letter from the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Home Minister to enable me to interview 
Ajit Kumar Sen,” I said, “ now it is taking me the whole afternoon. . . .” 

“Oh, I am here to see him too,” she said impetuously, her big eyes 
lighting up. And a smile of pride seemed to come over her face, and 
she modestly drew the end of her sari on to her head. 

“What blandishments! What charm! What to say of Lady Beautiful! ” 
mocked the warder from a distance. 

And the old peasant snored as sleep pressed on his eyes. 
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Holiday Thayer 


And the chains and fetters of the new convicts clanked as they shifted 
for comfort where they sat in the hall. 

And I gasped for breath as I looked at the woman and away from 
her, wondering why, knowing that a woman is open to the lewd jokes 
of policemen, she had come unattended? Then I contemplated the 
riveted edges of the convicts’ fetters as some of them were bandaging 
their ankles with wisps of cloth and straw. 

“T hear they can get books now,” the woman said. “And papers. 
And they have planted a bed of flowers in the shape of a Red Star with 
the hammer and sickle on it, inside their barracks.” 

“Don’t they fear the wrath of authority? ” I said, and wondered how 
they could get space to grow flowers in the overcrowded Faridpur Jail. 

“There are some among them who were tied to slabs of ice and 
paralysed,” she said. “ And others who were tortured. . . .” 

“TY hear they pierced pins under the nails of some of the students in 
the camps,” I said. She shook her head and twisted her face and closed 
her eyes as if not to think of the torture. 

“Send the new convicts in one by one,” shouted Munshi Dina Nath 
as he poked his head out of his office on one side of the hall, his tuft 
knot dangling a little. 

“Eh Daroga Sahib! ” I shouted. thinking to catch him before he 
disappeared for ever. 

“Oh, are the visitors still waiting,” he said, with an air of shocked 
innocence., And he came out of his room shouting at the Head-warder: 
“Why did you not remind me that these worthy people are waiting? ” 

“Huzoor, we were waiting for orders,” said the pock-marked Head- 
warder. “I had the political called and ready for the interview; he is 
just beyond the door, there in the courtyard.” 

“Call him in to the hall then! Call him here—into this room— 
Minister Sahib would be angry if he knew that we had kept a representa- 
tive of the press waiting. And that lady has a special permit.” 

The Head-warder hastened towards the inner wooden gate with his 
keys, and, opening the small aperture, he shouted to a convict warder: 

“Sultana, bring the political! ” 

Ajit Kumar Sen had apparently been seated by the inner door waiting 
for official sanction. The Head-warder opened the door to admit the 
prisoner into the hall. 

The woman got up from where she crouched and proceeded towards 
the bars of the outer gate. Her eyes were glued to the sunken-cheeked 
figure of Ajit, who stood dressed in the fantastic jail tunic and shorts, 
as he came into the hall. 

After the impact of the first strangeness which I felt at not being able 
to recognise in the stooping prisoner the robust and healthy man I once 
knew, 1 waved a greeting. 

The warder came up and opened the door in the gate to admit us. 
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For a moment I waited, partly to look at the old peasant who still sat 
neglected where he was under the scanty shade of a sapling near the 
gate, and to give the woman time to enter. 

But she stood staring ahead of her. 

“ Ajai, come in,” Munshi Dina Nath said. And the Head-warder looked 
up with all the eyes in his pock-marked face, expectant and obedient. 

The woman lowered her eyes from Ajit Kumar Sen’s gnarled face and 
bending awkwardly, dragging her feet over the doorstep, scurried like 
a duck into the hall. 

But she had hardly gone two, three steps when she stopped as if to 
collect herself, stretched her hands, lifted her head, and stared at Ajit 
again, her face set in a mould like a bronze, except that her nostrils 
dilated perceptibly and her cheeks burnt with a quivering flame which 
transfigured her person. 

I had entered the hall and stood behind her. 

Ajit stood away, rather distant and inert, the whites of his eyes vague 
and liquid in the hollows of the deep sockets, the parchment of his face 
contracting and shrivelling, though he seemed calm and invulnerable in 
the pride of his position as a prisoner. 

The Assistant Jailer went rushing round giving orders to the men in his 
office to clear out of the way. 

The Head-warder stood panting and breathless and scanned the faces 
of the convicts as if he wished they would scatter. 
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Rescue 


“ Aré, who do you want to see, oldie? ” the warden outside the gate said 
to the peasant now solicitous for his welfare. 

“Strange that Satan should reprove Sin,” said the old man. 

As we stood in the comparative cool of the Assistant Jailer’s room I 
wondered what ties bound Ajit to the woman, what was~he to her and 
she to him? re 

But below my nose her eyes were open and staring, like those of the 
blind whose eyes never shut, blind as life, blind as death, blind as love. 


A New Model in Army Education 


by Thomas Stevens 


THREE centuries ago the British Army had its own political commissars. 
They were called agitators. It was in the great and exciting days of the 
Commonwealth when the people of Britain had risen up against Charles 
the First and the feudal landlords and had defeated in bloody battles 
on the soil of England their Cavalier levies. | Oliver Cromwell, the 
republican Lord-General, formed an army of the people, a united national 
front of the middle. and working classes against the reactionary 
monarchists who were then, in tha 1640’s, parleying with foreign con- 
querors for a holy alliance of dictatorship. Cromwell’s army was rightly 
called the “New Model” because it was the first British army to be 
composed of citizen-soldiers fighting for the rights of the people and for 
national independence, men from the towns and villages imbued with 
religious fervour and the ideas of republican democracy. ‘There were 
rich men and poor, propertied and unpropertied, Roundheads and 
Levellers, united on the issue of defeating Charles the First and with 
him Louis Quatorze and all the other “ benevolent despots ” who stood 
in the path of progress. 

The power of Cromwell’s New Model came from the fact that it was 
an army of citizen-soldiers and not a mass of conscripts. And the 
distinction was that the soldiers had rights and, above all, the right of 
free discussion and criticism. Cromwell was one of those generals who 
believed that a soldier fights better when “he knows what he fights for 
and loves what he knows.” And the generals of the New Model were 
aware that they depended for victory on the tenacity and courage that 
is only displayed by men who believe in a cause. So the New Model 
had its commissars, the agitators. They were men drawn from each 
regiment, who lived and mixed with the soldiers all the time and whc 
taught them what they were fighting for. But they also listened. They 
discussed all sorts of social and political questions, the nature of army 
organization and its reform, and the grievances of the soldiers. And they 
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presented the constructive ideas that came out of these discussions to the 

Army Council and argued them out there. In the Army Council great 
political debates took place around their proposals, particularly on the 

question whether citizens should have votes for parliamentary representa- 

tion only if they were men of property; and it was Colonel Rainborough 

who expressed the democratic spirit which the agitators had brought to 

the Army Council by saying: “really I think that the poorest he that 

is in England hath a life to live as the greatest he.” The agitators were 

the education officers of their day and they represented for a short time 

the true democratic spirit of the British people in arms. 

In modern times there has existed a revolutionary army of the people 
which also placed a high value on the political and cultural education of 
its soldiers. But in a new way. The British army of the Common- 
wealth was a band of men who had for a time won a freedom of speech 
never before experienced and who discussed and debated their political 
and social ideas; but it was an army over which the propertied classes 
had complete political control and in which a class struggle was perpetu- 
ally going on. The Red Army of the Soviet Union was, from 1917 
onwards, an army of citizen-soldiers who had not only won the right to 
discuss freely their ideas of politics and culture, but had won the mastery 
of their own destinies. ‘Our Red Army is strong,” said Marshal 
Voroshilov in 1939, “because of its political consciousness and political 
activity.” There were 34,000 political commissars of the Red Army in 
that year, and they were attached to all important units as full-time 
education officers. Their job was to organise and give lectures, to lead 
general discussions on army questions and the international situation, to 
spread news and information and to deal with the problems of the 
soldiers. The cultural activities of the Red Army men included the 
organization of clubs and musical societies, study circles and libraries 
containing over 25 million books. In 1918, when the educational work 
of the Red Army began, the majority of the men were illiterate and a 
fair proportion of the officers who came from the old Army were 
politically unreliable, so that the main job of the political commissars in 
the first ten years of the Soviet regime was to achieve 100 per cent 
literacy in the Red Army and to keep a close watch on the professional 
officers who had come over from the Czarist army and who in many 
cases used their commands for purposes hostile to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It was also the function of the commissar to teach both officers 
and men—comrades all—the new democratic discipline, the new relation 
between officers and the men they led, and to make recommendations to 
the leaders of the army about changes in its structure. 

By the end of the First Five-Year-Plan in 1932, it could be said that 
almost universal literacy had been attained in the Red Army and that 
education was developing on broader lines. The Red Army man was 
being encouraged to undertake technical studies at the technical colleges 
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all over the U.S.S.R. and to attend factory schools with a view to 
learning a craft in industry. Political education was general: discussions 
on the meaning of fascism, on the Far Eastern crisis, on the dangers of 
war and where they came from. And cultural education included an 
immense expansion in the armed forces of music-playing and singing, of 
the study of art and architecture, and especially of scientific learning. 
General education in the Red Army is organized by an Education Depart- 
ment of the Commissariat of Defence, and the curriculum includes the 
study of history, geography, economics and politics, and a foreign 
language as well as the Russian language and literature. Political dis- 
cussion of current events is, of course; an integral part of army training 
and takes place daily in the normal programme. 
- The point of it all is this: the Red Army man is recognised in the 
Soviet Union not only as the defender of the citizens of the country, 
but also as a full citizen himself, with all the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. He is not cut off from the rest of the population when he joins 
the Army and ‘he is not treated as just a cog in the army machine in the 
“ theirs-not-to-reason-why ” tradition. He is taken to be an intelligent 
‘human being, and therefore there is no need to convince the leaders of 
the Soviet armies that education is an important matter or that it would 
contribute to greater efficiency, etc. They know that their army is the 
citizenry in uniform and that it is and must be one with the people in 
the people’s efforts to build a new civilization and to control the job 
themselves. .As Maxim Gorki wrote: “In. the Soviet Union the Red 
Army man is trained to be the builder of a new culture. He is not only 
the defender of the people; in many respects, and to a growing extent, 
he is becoming its teacher.” 

In the spring of 1940 the commissars in the Red Army were abolished. 
The army Jéaders felt that the job of supervision of the commanders was 
no longer necessary: and that their officers were now so reliable that there 
was a wasteful dual control in the units. So the political education 
became the responsibility of the deputy commander of each unit of the 
forces. And at the same time the discipline of the army was strengthened 
in view of the increasing danger of war involving the U.S.S.R. Now that 
the Soviet Union has been attacked by Nazi Germany and its satellite 
states, the political commissars have been reintroduced so as to relieve 
the commanders of the units of onerous educational duties and to ensure 
that the morale of the army and the people is maintained at its highest 
pitch because they know what they fight for and love what they know. 
Thus involved in war on ‘a tremendous scale, the Red Army does not 
scrap its educational apparatus or consider it ce necessary ; it has taken 
measures to strengthen it, and it considers it even more important and 
necessary than before: 

In Britain Cromwell’s agitators disappeared from army life with the 
liquidation of the New Model. The British Army, like all the armies 
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of the Empires, remained without provision for political and cultural 
education until the War of 1914. After 1850 there was some provision 
for giving elementary education, i.e., literacy, to soldiers and their 
children and there was created a Corps of Army Schoolmasters, and by 
the War of 1914 the vast majority of the soldiers and the people were 
literate; but there was no adult education in the Armed Forces and no 
means of technical study. The War of 1914 brought certain important 
changes. Previously the British Army had been a small professional 
army with the function of policing the large colonial areas conquered by 
British imperialism and of extending those conquests where possible. In 
1916 and 1917 it had become a mass army on the continental model and 
an army composed of men who, in large part, normally worked in 
factories and on farms. In 1914 there existed a Labour Movement in 
Britain and this Labour Movement was to grow increasingly important 
in the war because the character of that war meant that the rulers of 
the State had to demand greater and greater efforts from the workers 
in the armed forces and in the factories. Lloyd George in his War 
Memoirs has said that the war could not have been conducted without 
the co-operation of Labour in an organized way, and to do this the 
soldiers and the people had to be “taught” to regard the war and the 
efforts it involved as worth while. And a third reason: there were a 
number of educational bodies like the Workers’ Educational Association 
who were interested in the spread of liberal adult education and in 
increasing their own size, and who saw in the new mass army an oppor- 
tunity to get adult education across to large numbers of working men. 
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All these factors led to educational experiments in the British armies 
in 1917 and 1918: classes formed within the army in France and at home 
to study the causes of the war, courses of lectures—officially sponsored 
—by university professors, Divisional schools, and so forth. The work 
varied immensely in quality and in the method of provision. It was by 
no means universal. But it gave rise to a demand from the soldiers 
as well as from educationists that educational facilities should become an 
integral part of army organization and that in particular provision should 
be made for economic and political studies. 

It is interesting to read today the documents on army education issued 
after the War of 1914. An Education Department of the War Office was 
established in 1918 under Lord Gorell and it was promised that educa- 
tional facilities would be brought within the reach of every officer and 
every man “so far as the conditions of their military service permit.” 
Several reports were drawn up by a committee of the ill-fated Ministry 
of Reconstruction and these reports emphasized that adult education must 
be an integral part of army training, that it was the war and the issues 
involved in it that had led to the demand from, and the interest taken 
by, the soldiers, and that discussion was a vital part of education and 
discussion must be “ untrammelled.” In vain: All the mass army was 
demobilised; the bankers demanded economy in national expenditure and 
an end to expensive social reforms; and so we got the Army Education 
Corps, born in 1920, not to deal with adult and certainly not with 
political education, but simply to extend the work in elementary and 
secondary education which the old army schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
had begun. As has been said, it scarcely distinguished the education of 
the soldier from that of his child. 

It is not possible in the space of this article to go into the detailed 
history of the negotiations for the provision of general education in the 
Forces prior to the outbreak of this war in September, 1939. The main 
point is that when the war broke out, the British Army had no provision 
for general education and the Army Education Corps was more or less 
suspended by being transferred on to “other duties.” Again it was 
necessary to convince the army leaders that education was necessary and 
important, that the citizen-soldiers had a desire to know what the war 
was about, what were its causes and why they were fighting. There has 
been no lack of evidence that a large mass of the new soldiers did demand 
these things and did want to discuss the situation. An examination of 
the columns of the Press during the last 6 or 12 months reveals a 
tremendous demand from men and women in the Forces for political 
as well as cultural education. Over several weeks the Picture Post devoted 
many pages exclusively to letters from soldiers, sailors, and airmen, all 
of which criticized the lack of educational facilities and pointed out that 
they did not want academic stuff and odd lectures, but that they wanted 
to discuss the war and fascism and the international situation. In a 
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recent article Dr. A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol College, Oxford— 
who has had some experience of lecturing to army units—emphasized 
this demand for discussion in the Army to the readers of Reynolds News. 

What is the position? There is an educational scheme in being. It 
took until March, 1940, for the army leaders to be convinced by pressure 
from the ranks of the army and from numerous bodies like the univer- 
sities and the Y.M.C.A. and the Workers’ Educational Association, and 
by the experience of a few experiments, that something ought to be done. 
So a committee was set up in the War Office, which reported its findings 
in September, 1940. The running of a scheme to provide lectures and 
classes for army units was made the responsibility of the Adjutant- 
General who organized welfare and entertainment. The Army Education 
Corps was revived and some new blood was poured into it. The whole 
affair is now under the supervision of Lord Croft, the ex-member of 
Parliament for Bournemouth. Lord Croft is not exactly noted for his 
democratic sympathies nor for his interest in education, and it is pretty 
obvious to anyone that the ex-member for Bournemouth would not be too 
pleased to have the soldiers discussing the causes of the war and 
Chamberlain's foreign policy, or studying Soviet Communism and talking 
about the sort of Britain they want to create. It is also clear that the 
higher officers of the Army Education Corps have no experience of adult 
education—they have not yet taken an elementary course in it, and it’s 
a bit late for them to start. Nevertheless they have received from my 
Lord Croft the distinction of all-round promotion, and the Colonel is 
now a Brigadier, the Lieutenant-Colonel a Colonel, and the Major a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. What a reward for “other duties”! However, the 
Lord has been considerate enough to give them some civilian guides. 
He has borrowed some civil servants from the Board of Education, like 
Mr. Bendall who is called the Director of Education in the War Office. 
He knows about adult education in the capacity of B. of E. ex-inspector. 
And there are many other boys in the back room of the War Office 
Welfare Department whose job is to guide educational work into channels 
considered safe by the honourable and gallant ex-member for Bourne- 
mouth (and of the Anglo-German Fellowship). 

The real work of providing lectures and classes to the Army is done 
by the University Regional Committees under the Central Council for 
Adult Education in the Forces. These bodies, which were established 
at the beginning of the war, are really extensions of the University 
Extra-Mural Departments. They include representatives of University 
organizations, the Workers’ Educational Association, the Local Education 
Authorities, and many other bodies, besides observers from the Army 
and Air Force—education officers who advise on the steps to be taken and 
the policy to be pursued. Some of the teachers are drawn from within 
the Army by the Unit Education officers; but they and the unit officers 
are part-time people—they do teaching and organizing after they have 
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completed their military duties and not as a full-time and essential job 
of work. In the army the only full-time people are the Divisional 
Education officers of the Education Corps—but they are not supposed to 
do anything but organizing. The rest of the teaching staff is composed 
of civilians, university dons, school teachers, and W.E.A. tutors. They 
are mostly part-time, because they have other teaching work to do as 
well as the work in the army. But there is a small number of full-time 
lecturers employed by the Central Council mentioned above. One of 
them is Sir Charles Petrie who some years ago wrote an admiring 
biography of Mussolini, considering him to be one of the greatest states- 
men of the twentieth century. 

The development of this scheme has now led to the establishment of 
another organization in the Army called the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs—a striking recognition of the kind of education that the soldiers 
are demanding and are interested in; but it is not yet possible to say 
how this ‘Bureau is going to function, as nothing has been announced 
about it yet except its name. 

What can we make of all this machinery? A lot of lecturing is being 
done in army units, a great deal of discussion is going on, and there are 
many good men on the job as soldiers and civilians. But it can be seen 
that the “high-ups ” of the army—and of the educational institutions 
of the country, who have connived in large measure—have done and _ 
are doing everything to resist the demand that political and cultural 
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education be made an integral part of army life. They don't want to 
recognize and to treat the soldiers as citizens, and they are afraid of 
really free discussion about the war and foreign policy and reconstruc- 
tion after the war because they know that it menaces their privileged 
position. Or else they try to turn the whole thing into thinly disguised 
chauvinist and imperialist propaganda (the conception in one Command 
of political education was one compulsory lecture per week on “The 
Empire”). In this mass of machinery of committees and councils the 
ranks of the army are not represented: only officers attend. And often 
the men and women who do the teaching are not represented either. The 
committees are safely in the hands of people who have little or no contact 
with the workers in or out of uniform and who are not democratically 
elected to represent anything but particular vested interests. 

In a recent article, Mr. J. B. Priestley wrote that what the Army most 
needs is a simple, glowing faith—a faith for which the soldiers fight and 
for which they know they fight. But there are no agitators in the 
British Army today to produce and to spread that faith, to discuss with 
the soldiers not only what Nazism means—what we are fighting against 
—but also what real democracy means and how the British people in 
alliance with the Soviet people can defeat fascism—what we are fighting 
for. There is only the outmoded Education Corps of officer-organizers, — 
and the civilian teachers who come along to lecture to the units, but who 
have very little contact with the rank-and-file of the army and usually 
small knowledge of their problems—and on the circumference some 
experiments in unit education committees and self-education by the 
troops, organized by enterprising and progressive individuals who happen 
to be in officers’ uniforms. 

What is to be done about it? First of all, we need a broom that sweeps 
clean. It is necessary to go through the personnel of the A.E.C., the 
Central Council, the Regional Committees, the Unit Officers, and the 
staffs of lecturers and drastically “retire” all those who are politically 
unreliable from a democratic standpoint or only believe in the “ after- 
the-war,” all those who know nothing of adult education anyway or 
think that democratic discussion is dangerous, and all those who have 
stuck to the comfortable seats of their office-chairs and ate busy weaving 
red tape around the apparatus. And then for the people’s sake let’s have 
some 20th Century agitators in charge—an army corps of organizers and 
teachers who are in touch with the daily life of the citizen-soldiers, with 
their problems and their needs, and who believe in the creation of an 
army of the British people which reflects the aims and aspirations of the 
people. It cannot be done without regarding education in politics as an 
essential job, and it cannot be done by an officer caste. It can only be 
done by people who believe in practical democracy in the armed forces 
and in education as a liberating force, as a means of strengthening the 
power of the people. 
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A Tour with C.E.M.A. 
by A Violinist 


A FEw days ago, I was standing in a Royal Ordinance Factory canteen 
talking to a young man in oily overalls. The time was 2.15 a.m., the 
occasion a concert, one of the last of a fortnight’s Factory tour organised 
by C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts). 
Our party consisted of a tenor, who sang cheap ballads, a pianist, and 
myself, a violinist. 

The young worker turned out to be an old acquaintance of my student 
days. The war had ruined his chances in music and he had turned to 
factory work. Now he is waiting to be called up. . 

The interesting part is that he was but the second worker to whom I 
had managed to talk throughout this tour, and the reason was that our 
party was invariably guided around by directors, works managers, or 
welfare officers. Of the workers’ representatives, the shop stewards, we 
saw not a sign. The inevitable result of this was that we found ourselves 
hemmed in, cut off from all contact with the real producers, by a barrier 
of distrust and suspicion; we were to them part of the official propaganda 
machine—at best, nothing more than dope. We found a lack of interest 
in instrumental music, serious music, which although by no means 
general, was very disheartening. 

Music was being ladled out, like soup in the canteen, and was regarded 
with no more interest, if even as much, as was accorded to the hot dish- 
water given that name: I feel sure that art consciously organized by 
workers themselves with the purpose of utilising all that is best in 
bourgeois culture, transformed into a living people’s art, will produce 
entirely different results, but the opportunities for such organisation have 
not yet quite arisen. 

As it is, in present circumstances, it is words not instrumental music that 
are wanted, and it was words they got from our singer, words sentimental, 
words nostalgic, words decadent, words of dreamland. It is true these 
songs were appreciated, because they were familiar, and they are familiar 
because it pays our present society to make them familiar through film, 
variety theatre, broadcasting, records, ENSA and commercial entertain- 
ment in general. Even C.E.M.A. is surreptitiously following this line 
also by its insistence on light popular programmes from its artists. Some- 
thing new, bold, and constructive is the real need, and that can only be 
done by working-class organizations. If it is words that are wanted, let 
us have them, words progressive, words stimulating, words of social 
awareness, words about the ordinary man’s life, and work. 

One concert was distinctly disappointing and the cause was apathy; 
we were not surprised at this apathy when we were told by the labour 
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officer of the conditions of work at this factory. Here women were 
standing on their feet twelve hours a day, seven days a week, lifting as 
much as twenty tons daily, and at this heavy work they were paid from 
£2 18s. to £3 4s. a week. Piece-workers could knock up about £4. No 
wonder interest was not shown in music during their lunch break. 

At another factory, right near the docks, we were giving our usual 
half-hour concert at midday, when halfway through, a stocky grey- 
haired man came in and sat with the welfare managers in the front row. 
He was one of the directors of the firm. At the end of the concert we 
were duly presented to him, and our pianist was left talking to him for a 
minute. She asked him whether he enjoyed the concert, and he 
answered doubtfully: “Oh yes .. . yes.’ He went on—‘“ but I’ve 
just come round as I hear that production has dropped considerably 
lately and I wanted to find out if these concerts are the cause, or one of 
the causes.” 

“What shifts do you run here? ” she asked. “ Twelve-hour or eight- 
hour? ” 

“Oh twelve hours of course; eight hours wastes time in change-over, 
and of course we only allow half-hour breaks for meals during night- 
shifts. They’ll fall asleep otherwise.” When she suggested that possibly 
the twelve-hour shift lowered the men’s vitality and consequently slowed 
up production, he didn’t appear to hear and walked away. We were 
marched off to our four-course lunch with the managers. 

I mentioned that I had spoken to two workers only during the tour. 
The second was also a violinist, an amateur, passionately interested in 
music and longing for a chance to study and take up music professionally. 
But he had no illusions about his chances of doing so under present con- 
ditions. He also knew all about the Soviet prizewinners at the inter- 
national contest in Brussels, how they were trained and nurtured by their 
socialist state, how they were provided with the finest violins to play on, 
whereas he had had to scrape together a few pounds to buy a barely 
adequate instrument at the cost of much personal sacrifice. (Incidentally, 
there are many professionals in the same boat.) 

At the factory where I met him, a director had airily remarked over a 
sumptuous lunch that his men were earning from £12 to £14 a week, 
“ but curiously they were always complaining about something or other.” 
This young violinist was earning £3 10s. a week for very long hours, 
and when I saw him he was eating his sandwiches over his machine as 
there was no canteen where he could get a meal or even a hot drink. 

At least half of our concerts took place in the workshops or shipyards 
themselves because there were no canteens. At one of these we saw a 
group of young apprentices who had been involved in the recent strike. 
A bright, independent-looking lot of youngsters, full of determination 
and guts. The secretary of the yard remarked to our singer—‘“ Would 
you believe it, they earn £2 10s. a week ”—to which our pedlar of dope 
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replied: “ Scandalous! What do they want with all that money? ” bes 

But the yard manager told us confidentially that these lads were indis- 
pensable and fine workers, and for the hours they spend in darkness 
between the ships’ keels, worth every pewny they got. 

If it is necessary to balance the rather drab picture I have given of 
C.E.M.A. concerts, let it be said that four concerts during the tour, 
organized publicly in mining villages, met with tremendous success and 
appreciation, which showed that there really is a keen and widespread 
demand for music among the working people of this country. My com- 
plaint is that C.E.M.A. is not really adequate in its scope or arrangement 
to cover one small part of this demand. 

Only the initiative and creative energy of the whole people themselves 
will ever fulfil that necessity. 


A.R.P. and Cream 
by Charles Ashleigh 


ARCHER’S conscience began to irk him after he had been in Yawlish for 
a few weeks. Not only did his particular technical attainments render 
him exempt from military service, but his present job had brought him 
down to this comely, serene, unbombed town in the heart of the West 
Country’s reception area. 

It was not Archer’s fault that he slept softly, ate well and smoked and 
drank his fill, while thousands of penniless troops from nearby camps 
slogged aimlessly through the town, unable to afford cigarettes, girls or 
more than a lone pint of beer. It was not his fault he had leisure for 
reading and for walks on the lovely hills that ringed the town, while, 
in London and other cities, men spent their scanty spare time guarding 
their homes from air bombardment or from fire. Surely there is some- 
thing I can do, thought Archer, and he remembered the nights he had 
once put in at the A.R.P. control room in his native, well-bombed town, 
and down he went to Yawlish A.R.P. headquarters to volunteer, and 
soon he was a worker in the local control room. 

A.R.P. was a bit different in Yawlish, however. For one thing, there 
was no framework of full-time, paid workers, as in the bombed areas, 
with the exception of the country and area organizers. Yawlish was a 
handsome county town, in country which simply bristled with oppor- 
tunities for fishing, hunting and shooting. The climate was mild and 
genial. It was the ideal place for retired officers, former high-grade 
civil servants, and similar folk, to settle. And they had settled, in their 
thousands, both in the town and in the country around it. 

They had nothing to do. They had enough money to live on, from 
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their pensions and private incomes. So, when the war came, and A.R.P. 
started, they moved in on it in considerable number. Having full leisure, 
they were able to have the edge on other people who had to work; and 
soon they, with their women, ran the A.R.P., except for some of the 
telephonists in the control room, and for the wardens in the district. 
The duty-rota on the control room walls, Archer noted, was thickly 
ingemmed with titles or military ranks. And every officer wrote his 
rank after his name. However madly hurried the speed, say, of a practice 
at the control room, Colonel Bletherton never omitted to sign an order 
for rescue parties to proceed at once to X Street—where, it was pre- 
tended, six H.E.’s had fallen—as follows: 


F. G. PAMPER-BLETHERTON, LIEUT.-COLONEL 


It was a mercy he didn’t include the name of his old regiment, or 
nobody would ever have been rescued alive. 

And, be it remembered, Colonel Bletherton hadn’t been a real working 
Lieut.-Colonel for years and years. 

Perhaps the fiercest—the most traditionally Blimp-like—of all the 
colonels was the oldest. Colonel Fishe-Featherton was about 75. Even 
by his fellow ex-officers he was considered a bit too old to do a night 
turn at the control room, particularly as he was rather deaf and might not 
‘be able to hear when the Yellows or Purples came through. 

So he did a duty three times a week in the daytime. Of course, you 
couldn’t get into the control room without ringing a bell, upon which 
‘the door would be unbolted and, unless you were known, quite rightly 
you would not be admitted until you had made known your identity and 
your business. 

Colonel. Fishe-Featherton used to like opening the door when someone 
said the bell had rung. It gave him an opportunity of sharply interro- 
gating the visitor. Often, when Archer came on to do a night-shift, 
Colonel Fishe-Featherton—just preparing to go home—would open the 
door to him. The Colonel’s memory must have been very bad. He never 
recognized Archer. The twentieth time was the same as the first time. 
The colonel would open the door, glare fiercely at Archer from beneath 
spiky eyebrows, and demand with harsh abruptness, “Who are you? 
What do you want? ” making Archer feel rather like a delinquent recruit 
on the parade-ground who has forgotten to button up something or 
other. 

If Colone! Fishe-Featherton was the perfect Blimp, Major Strawpit 
was the Kipling Anglo-Indian officer incredibly clothed in flesh. When 
he first listened to him, Archer for a wild moment thought the man was 
deliberately play-acting, and would soon revert to normal. But no—he 
always did it; and sometimes Archer felt that it even seeped through to 
the other ex-officers’ consciousness that this was a trifle overdone. For 
Major Strawpit there were no women, or even ladies, only mem-sahibs, 
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“See you after tiffin, Colonel,” he would say 
breezily to Fishe-Featherton who, hand stiffly 
arched over ear, would be awaiting the major’s 
comment on some dereliction of duty, on the 
part of some pert telephonist or cheeky 
messenger-boy; for Colonel Fishe-Featherton 
was nothing if not a disciplinarian, and he was 
a disciplinarian. 

But let us not forget the ladies. It is true 
that Judy O’Grady had not much to do with 
the control room, but the colonel’s lady was all 
over it. Knitting with exemplary industry, they would sit in the comfort- 
able armchairs and settees with which the control room was furnished, 
and talk. Sometimes it fell to Archer to be the only man in all this coterie, 
when on an early evening shift. It would be impossible to read amidst 
this hail of high-accented talk. There were also some ladies whose men 
were not colonels, wives of local burgesses, and so intoxicated were they 
at this contact with the county and near-county women that their tones 
out-Kensingtoned Kensington and their class consciousness was inflamed 
to fever heights. Here is a conversation, for instance: 

LADY CYNTHIA BLANDISH (wife of ex-Indian civil servant): One 
of the worst bits of mismanagement in this war is the terribly long time 
it takes for the mails to travel between India and England. Do you 
know that friends of mine in India who have children at boarding-school 
here, sometimes have to wait for weeks and weeks to hear from their 
children? It really makes one wonder whether the war is being properly 
conducted. 

Mrs. VEALES (wife of the town’s largest butcher): There’s a lot of 
things that aren’t right, Lady Cynthia. It’s the poor boys in the camps 
I’m thinking of, you know. The life is so terribly rough for them—so 
different from their home life. 

ARCHER (timidly and tentatively): But I understood that, with all 
their faults, the camps were better than they have ever been before? 

Mrs. VEALES: Yes, but you must remember that so many of the boys 
who come to them now in war-time are of a different class—accustomed 
to better homes and schools. 

ARCHER (with rare flash of audacity): What would you propose then? 
Shall we grade the huts in the camps First, Second and Third Class, 
according to the kind of school the recruits have been to? 

LADY CYNTHIA (with quiet assurance): Now of course you're joking 
Mr. Archer. But Mrs. Veales is quite right and something should be 
done. 

There was that catastrophic night when Lady Pike—perhaps the biggest 
fish in all the County waters—was to come to the Control for her turn 
of night duty. And, before her arrival, it was found that, through some 
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error in posting the duty-rota, there were four 


ladies there already, to spend the night, and oy 
Lady Pike would make the redundant fifth. 

And she might arrive at any moment. There MT LN 
were only four beds in the ladies’ dormitory. ib > 
Major Fistle was in charge that night, and he 

lost his head, infected by the strained anxiety teers 


of the other ladies. For Lady Pike would, in 
all probability, refuse to go home again, once 
she had motored into town with her rugs and 
thermos and lunch-basket, all prepared for vigil. 

“Can’t we put up another bed in the ladies’ dormitory? ” cried Major 
Fistle, running rather wildly from room to room. Archer said there was 
an extra cot in the Officers’ Dormitory. So he and the Major took it 
and carried it up to the Ladies’ room. But there was no mattress. The 
major shouted into the void, ordering a mattress to appear. He and 
Archer racing against time, dashed into the Messengers’ Dormitory, where 
the boys were playing football with a stuffed gas-mask container, but 
there was no extra mattress there, 

Archer wandered anxiously about the building. Presently he opened 
a closet-door which he had never opened before. And, dramatically, a 
mattress fell out upon him. 

“Major, Major! ” he_cried, his voice swollen with triumph. “I’ve 
found a mattress! ” 

Major Fistle came hurrying over, took one look at the mattress and 
began hastily to stuff it back into the cupboard. 

“Can’t use that, damn it! ” he said. ‘“ That’s the blitzed mattress— 
didn’t you know? ” 

“ Blitzed mattress? ” stammered Archer. “But there’s never been a 
bombing in Yawlish.” 

“No, but one of the messenger boys — er — did something on it,” 
said the Major impatiently. 

And when Lady Pike arrived she blasted everybody with chill contempt 
and slept on the settee. 

All these memories were in Archer’s mind, now that he was again in 
London, sitting in his room and reading the Sunday Times of August 3, 
1941, in which the Moscow correspondent, Alexander Werth, wrote: 
“ Moscow’s fire-watching and fire-fighting services are already incom- 
parably better than London’s.” 

If that applies to A.R.P. too, he thought, and that’s where London 
stands, what place then must we give to poor old Yawlish? 
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By Golly ! They’re Civilised 
by B. Woolf 


When Churchill called Russia our ally and friend 

By Jove! I was surprised! 

I asked myself, Where is it going to end? 

I never realised 

They told us the natives all long for the Tsar 

And pray to their ikons he’ll come from afar, 

Now they say they’re not natives—they’re more like we are 
By golly! They’re civilised! 


When they fought the Finns, they had nothing to eat 
By Jove! I was surprised! 

And no boots to put on their perishing feet 

I never realised. 

It only shows that you never can tell 

This barefoot yarn was a bally sell 

Why, they’ve all got boots—and laces as well! 

By golly! They’re civilised! 


They told us their planes were unable to fly, 

By Jove! I was surprised! 

They crumbled to pieces and fell from the sky, 

I never realised 

Their tanks were made of paper and tin 

-You poked with your finger and pushed them in 
Yet the bally Reds had the cheek to win 

By golly! They’re civilised! 


I’ve just met a Bolshie. It really was weird. 

By Jove! I was surprised! 

He didn’t wear top-boots, a blouse or a beard 

I never realised 

He’ll get up each morning, he’ll wash! And he’ll shave! 
He doesn’t drink vodka and bellow and rave, 

You’d think he was English to see him behave 

By golly! They’re civilised! 
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They’re not like Ninotchka. It’s all my eye 

By Jove! I was surprised! 

About Boris the Ogpu and Olga the spy 

I never realised 

Though they say the Reds will shut up the Ritz 
And the thought of it frightens me out of my wits, 
They’re the only blighters who’ve smothered a blitz 
By golly! They’re civilised! 


Henry Lawson: Socialist and Poet 
by John Manifold 


Between 1848 and 1852 the population of Australia trebled itself. To 
the heroic remnant of half the revolutions of 1848, Garibaldi’s men and 
Kossuth’s, Chartists and Irish rebels, Australia seemed to offer a refuge. 
They came with the gold-rush. 

They found military dictatorship, police-law, a harrying and surveil- 
lance of the diggings by mounted troopers which made life intolerable. 
A miner was found murdered and the police were suspected of it. With 
axes, pikes and a few old muskets, the diggers rose. 

Other districts were slow to follow the lead, and the First Republic 
died bloodily and hard at Eureka Stockade. But the Government was 
scared into granting reforms. ‘The diggers became national heroes, and 
gradually the mass national movement formed. 

Into such surroundings, on the Grenfell gold-field, Henry Larsen or 
Lawson was born of Norwegian and gypsy parents in 1867. He 
‘was a socialist before his twenties. He came to Sydney to work as a 
coach-painter, but he had a hungry mind that wanted wide feeding. He 
chucked up his job and began working his way all over the country. 

His first book was a success; he even impressed the bourgeois critics. 
Book after book consolidated his hold on an enormous audience. Success 
never changed him, for he spent what he got and went back to “ humping 
his bluey ” over the out-back. Nor did his politics change; but no 
bourgeois publisher could disregard his popularity, and he was published 
and read. 

Then came the war of 1914. It must have seemed to him that all he 
had fought for was betrayed. Socialism was a lost cause or a sold one. 
He was deaf and his strength was spent. Public opinion was pumped 
up against his “ immorality.” Though he lived until 1924 his life was 
over. Recently the council of his home town vetoed a proposal to raise 
a statue to him. The bourgeoisie had won again; such was their revenge. 

He knew the land. He lived and worked and wrote and sang or 
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declaimed firstly among the workers and farmers of the back-blocks, 
writing—like Burns—in the common speech of his class and country and 
taking his forms from folk-song and tradition. Also like Burns, when he 
tries “correct” English he is weak or melodramatic. He is best when 
nearest the impersonality of folk-song as in the “ Andy” ballads, and 
worst when he is being “heroic ”’ and prophetic. There are perhaps a 
dozen songs and ballads on the high level of “ Andy,” in all of which 
he uses folk-song metres with perfect effect: 
O Andy’s gone with cattle now, 
Our hearts are out of order; 
With drought he’s gone to battle now 
Across the Queensland border. 
He’s left us in dejection now, 
Our thoughts with him are roving; 
It’s dull on this selection now 
Since Andy went a-droving. 

For a general-purpose non-lyric line he often used the traditional 
trochaic eight-footer, to which he gave suppleness by freely shifting the 
caesura—as in their languages Pushkin and Hugo did. When he is 
“just talking ” and forgets to be self-conscious he can rival any bourgeois 
poet in satire or epistle and had a pleasant touch in parody. 

In narrative he is not in the very first class, for in an endeavour to 
“make poetry” out of a story he often veers into unnatural literary 
English. Even “Eureka” is not free of this. Perhaps a sense that such 
a poem could not be written in English and that Australian was not yet 
equal to it may account for its being left unfinished. Where there is no 
temptation to be literary, as in the humorous ballads like ‘‘ Mabel Claire ” 
he brings it off in triumph. 

His prose is excellent: light-moving, quick on the tongue, vivid and 
full of hard-grained memorable turns of speech. He stands hardly below 
Balzac in the cumulative cross-section of society that he gives, and his 
characters are wonderfully alive and actual, even down to very minor 
bystanders and commentators. They drift through four or five short 
stories, appear in a ballad or two and get a line apiece in “ The Last 
Review,” and there they are—you’ve known them ail your life. 

“Influences” are almost unspottable in him. He knew Shakespeare, 
Burns, Bret Harte and Dickens among the foreign writers, and had a 
good working knowledge of Australian poets; he mentions by name 
Kendall and Gordon. But he is no subject for the analyst who boils 
all literature down to the personal influence of one writer on another. 
In fact, he would probably have denied that he wrote “ literature.” 

Lawson’s own particular brand of humour is best seen in “The Union 
Buries its Dead,” a sardonic humour closely allied in us to that profound 
melancholy which five generations of oppression has bred into us and 
which runs like a trickle of blood through Australian literature. It’s the 
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inferiority complex which also produces “colonial toughness.” 

All through his verse and prose one feels his pugnacious faith in 
humanity, in the goodness and decency of the common man when the 
system will allow him to be; and perpetually recurs the image of the 
miners of Eureka Stockade, symbols and forerunners of a worker’s 
republic: 

The flutter of the crimson flag 
Above the golden holes. . . . 
The bravest hearts of twenty lands. . . 

He is a realist from beginning to end; crying, not for the moon, but 
for irrigation, education and workers’ control. And he is not gentle with 
those who use their imagination instead of their eyes. It was this stubborn 
realism of his that provoked one of the finest stand-up literary dog-fights 
that the world has seen since Dryden took the pants off Shadwell. 

Hardly less gifted as a poet—except perhaps in courage, intelligence and 
generosity—Banjo Patterson also claimed to speak for Australia. What 
Lawson’s verse was to the small-farmers and workers, Patterson’s was 
to the bourgeoisie and gentry: it expresses the desires and feelings of his 
class. Patterson filled the gentry’s bill exactly. He posed as the bluff 
up-country chap who was genuine British-Australian and none of this 
foreign-agitator nonsense. He glorified the squatter and affected to 
despise the town (including the town working-class); he sang of horse- 
racing and hunting, and turned the toiling, suffering, -drought-ruined 
farmer into a figure of fun. Finally, he called Lawson “ Mr. Townsman ” 
and the fight was on: 


Bureaucrats organising meetings Elizabeth Shaw 
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“So you’re back from up the country, Mister ‘Townsman, where you 
went, 
And you're cursing at the business in a bitter discontent. 
No doubt you’re better suited drinking lemon-squash in town. 
Tha bush hath moods and changes as the seasons rise and fall, 
And the men who know the bush-land, they are loyal through it all.” 

Lawson: 

“Tt was pleasant up the country, City Bushman, where you went, 
For you sought the greener patches and you travelled like a gent... , 
True, the bush ‘hath moods and changes’ and the bushmen ‘hath’ 

7em too, 
For he’s not a poet’s dummy—he’s a man, the: same as you; 
But his back is growing rounder, slaving for the absentee, 
And his toiling wife is thinner than a country wife should be, 
And in short I think the bushman’s being driven to the wall, 
And it’s doubtful if his spirit will be ‘loyal through it all?” 

“Droving songs are very pretty but they call for little thanks 
From the people of a country whose possessors are the Banks. 

Ah, we read about the drovers and the shearers and the like 
Till we wonder why such happy and romantic fellows strike! ” 

In the same series is the vivid and furious couplet: 

“Sort of British Workman nonsense that shall perish in the scorn 
Of the drover who is driven and the shearer who is shorn.” 

To Banjo’s comfortable rhetoric about “ open-air country life,” Lawson 

replies: 

“Did you ever guard the cattle when the night was inky black 
And it rained, and icy water trickled gently down your back, 

Till your saddle-weary backbone started aching at the roots 

And you almost felt the croaking of the bull-frog in your boots? 
Did you shiver in the saddle, curse the restless stock and cough 
Till a squatter’s bloody dummy cantered up to warn you off? ” 

Nor was the tension eased when Lawson published a ludicrous poem in 
parody of Patterson’s racecourse epics: 

“ An’ McDurmer shouted loudly, ‘Put yer tongue out, put yer tongue 

out! ” 
An’ the Screamer put his tongue out an’ he won by half-a-tongue! ” 

It was more than a personal quarrel which might have been healed. 
(Lawson put out a tentative hand at the end of “The City Bushman,” 
but was lucky not to get it sliced off at the wrist, the way Banjo reacted.) 
It went deeper than personal quarrels. It was class-war on the literary 
front: socialist realism against bourgeois romanticism. 

I have given the matter more space than it may seem to deserve, but 
for these reasons; both men produced some of their best verse in the 
course of the fight, and both knew and felt what they demanded of their 
art and their country. 
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Perhaps Lawson worked under easier conditions than any English 
worker-writer does now; not that he got more to eat or more leisure 
to write, but his audience was waiting for him. He worked in a known 
tradition, in the idiom of folk-song and ballad and the prose of the 
bush story-teller. The contributory factor of nationalism was on his 
side. 

All the same, we have a hell of a lot to learn from him. We can avoid 
his mistakes, and do what we can to translate his excellence into con- 
temporary terms. English writers have all his work ahead of them in 
creating a style, or better, a language. It’s an essential job. 


The Landlord Returns A True Story 


THE tanks went through and a detachment of German infantry marched 
into the village “ X.” Through the cottages they went, and the fields, 
rounding up all that remained of the villagers, a few women, some 
children, and a handful of greybeards who could not get away. They 
collected them in the village square. 

An officer, a stout middle-aged man in German uniform, stood forward. 
In poorish Russian he addressed the assembled population. 

“Moujiks, this is a happy day for you. Your landlord has returned. 
My father, Pavel Zhikharev, owned all the land round here. Now I 
have returned with the German army to restore order. Henceforth you 
will obey me and the German army.” 

The population stood silent, not noticeably impressed. The officer con- 
sulted a little notebook. 

“Yefim Klovtsov,” he cried, “is he alive still? ” 

A gnarled, grey-bearded peasant stepped forward. “I’m here,” he said. 
The officer stepped forward too and clapped him on the shoulder with 
fantastic joviality. “Old Yefim,” he said, “ You at least remember me. 
Yes? Why, I remember you used to carry me on your shoulder—you 
even let me put my legs astride your neck.” 

“T did,” said the old man without a change of face, 

“You served my father well, Yefim,” said the officer. ‘“ We should 
celebrate on this. My friends, the German soldiers here, must be given 
a festive reception. We will show them the ancient Russian custom. 
Listen, Yefim, the General himself is coming. Do you hear, the General? ” 

“ That’s right,” said the old man, still without changing his expres- 
sion, “ Why not? We should have a festive reception. We will organize 
it all in the best possible way.” 

And the villagers nodded. 

Yefim led them to the landlord’s former mansion. It had been rebuilt 
and refitted to house the agricultural school. 
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“ Changed beyond recognition,” grumbled the landlord. “It’s a scandal. 
We'll soon change all that back again.” 

The German detachment established themselves in the agricultural 
school. The peasants brought out supplies and the reception was 
launched with a swing. Vodka was plentifully served and plentifully 
consumed. 

But the star-piece of the reception came at the end of the meal when 
many of the Germans could hardly stand. It was then that the partisans 
of the village arrived to put on their cabaret, and not one of the guests 
was overlooked in the attention he received. 

While the partisans were putting the finishing touches to their per- 
formance, the old man Yefim Klovtsov climbed the stairs to the room 
where the officer had flung himself down on a bed. Yefim shook him by 
the shoulder. The landlord blinked awake. | 

“Yes, it is true,” said Yefim, in the same off-hand manner, “I carried 
you on my shoulder when you were a boy. I even let you put your legs 
astride my neck. But there was one thing I forgot to do for you, and 
now I am glad of the opportunity to correct my omission.”’ 

When the Red Army men entered the village a few hours later they 
found the remnants of the German detachment, and on a bed in an upper 
room of the mansion, the son of the former landlord lying strangled. 
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